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but this was primarily to train Portuguese boys for the mission priesthood. Malacca
always remained a small Christian beachhead in the strongly India-oriented Buddhist
culture of the region.
In contrast, great attention was given first to Japan and then to China. Both
Xavier and Valignano saw in Japan the greatest hope for a Christian East Asia. After
Xavier's arrival in 1549 apparently rapid success attended his efforts. His policy of
sympathetic understanding of Japanese culture, training of Japanese for an indigenous
priesthood, adaptation to the customs of Japan, and reliance upon education marked
the early Jesuits as good "technical assistants." Thousands of converts were made
(150,000 by 1582), but when Xavier was eventually frustrated by the strong hold of
Buddhism upon the Japanese people, he turned hopefully to China.
Valignano found the Jesuit mission in Japan displaying particularly arrogant and
contemptuous treatment of Japanese when he arrived there in 1579. He too became
convinced that China was the "great white hope" for Christianity in the Far East as
the Jesuits gradually came to be looked upon by the Japanese rulers as threats to their
authority. Also, the rivalry between the Spanish and mendicant friars coming in from
the Philippines and the Portuguese and Jesuits coming in from Malacca and Goa
seriously hurt the Westerner's role in Japan. Massacres of Christian martyrs in the late
sixteenth century reflected the growing Japanese hostility, but even so there were 116
Jesuits and 300,000 converts in Japan as late as 1614. Another few decades and the
mission was nearly over as the Tokugawa rulers entered upon a policy of deliberate
withdrawal, turned to agriculture rather than commerce, drove out the Europeans,
forbade Japanese to go abroad, and killed Japanese Christians by the thousands.
While the Jesuits made early and rapid gains in Japan, their entrance to China
was more tortuous and slow. But they had learned from their experience in India and
Japan that to deal with the high cultures of ancient and proud civilizations they must
work more slowly, sympathetically, intellectually, and educationally. They realized
that they must adapt themselves to the traditional civilization they encountered. This
was especially true with regard to the ethnocentric Chinese culture which looked upon
all other cultures as inferior.
The Jesuits were extremely fortunate in the high quality, intellectual prowess,
and scholarly attainment of their leadership in China from the late sixteenth to the
late seventeenth century. Symbolically, the leaders represented the international
profile of the Jesuit order; they came in succession from Italy, from Germany, and
from Belgium. When Matteo Ricci arrived in China in 1582 he was accomplished in the
classical humanities, law, and theology as one might expect, but also in science,
mathematics, mechanics and geography. He learned Chinese and set the pattern by
which the Jesuits were viewed by the Chinese more as Western scholars than as
Christian missionaries. Johannes Adam Schall von Bell who succeeded Ricci in 1622
was well-versed in the modern astronomy of Copernicus and Galileo even though his
church was attacking their heliocentric views. Ricci, Schall, and his successor, Fer-
dinand Verbiest all played the role of high court technical adviser to the emperor,
assisting with calendar reforms and making known a large library of Western scholarly
works in astronomy, mathematics, biology, medicine, mechanics, politics, and ethics as
well as Christian philosophy and theology. They adopted the status, the dress, and the
customs of Confucian scholars.
In outward respects this long tolerance of Jesuits in very high circles, even after